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TuHat the Church of England was originally predestinarian in her 
faith, is removed beyond a doubt. 

From the death of Henry VIII to the meeting of the Synod of Dort, 
among the more eminent of her divines there appears to have been a 
perfect unanimity of sentiment. Unity, with them, was deemed the 
essence of amity. 

This is proven, first, by the Articles of Faith, which were draughted 
by that most excellent and eminent servant of God, Archbishop Cran- 
mer—which met with the approval of Peter Martyr, Martin Bucer, 
and John Alasco, (Note A;) and, secondly, by the ultimate adoption 
of the famous Lambeth Articles, which received the endorsement of 
Bishops Parker, Whitgift, and Hutton, and were taught, by direction, 
at Cambridge. The only part of the Liturgy (which was compiled at 
the same time) to which Calvin objected, according to the testimony of 
the historian Heylin, was a clause in the first liturgy of Edward VI, 
commending to the mercy of God all who had died in the faith— 
prayer for the departed being considered by him unscriptural. It may 
be well to observe that this objectionable passage was afterwards 
stricken out. 

The intelligent reader may recollect that Peter Martyr and Martin 
Bucer were decided predestinarians, and, known to be such, were cor- 
dially invited by Archbishop Cranmer to visit England, and consult 
with him in relation to theological points, while framing the church 


articles. Bucer subsequently became a professor in the College of 
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Cambridge, and published his corrections of the Liturgy, written at the 
request of Cranmer.* ‘The doctrines of faith,” remarks a modern 
writer, from whose works many of these facts are gleaned, ‘“ were 
comprised in forty-two articles, and published with the Liturgy in 
1552, and established by the King.” ‘They were again révised, and 
reduced, with some alterations, to the present number, thirty-nine, in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, A. D. 1562.” This fact is mentioned 
by Burnet, in the first Yolume of his history. The interesting corres- 
pondence between Cranmer and Calvin, most fortunately for the truth 
of these assertions, which many high-toned churchmen might feel dis- 
posed to deny, is still extant. In a letter from the Archbishop to the 
French reformer, bearing the date of March ;20, 1552, he remarks, 
that an agreement on the doctrine of Christ’s spiritual presence in the 
elements is very necessary. ‘‘Our adversaries are now holding their 
council at Trent, and are making their decrees about the wor- 
ship of the bread.” Confidential correspondence of this kind, in 
relation to what is now considered a fender theological point, 
does not argue a very wide disagreement on matters of faith, but rather 
goes to sustain the opinion, or fact, alluded to in the opening of this 
article. ; 

Waterman says that the Institutes of Calvin were publicly read and 
studied, in both universities, by every student in divinity, down to the 
reign of Charles I. Lawrence Humphrey, in his life of Bishop Jewell, 
remarks that the Bishop knew Calvin’s Institutes as well as he knew 
his own fingers, and that he very much recommended that work to his 
friends. In Jewell’s apology against Harding, he speaks in the most 
exalted terms of Calvin, calling him a great father and worthy mem- 
ber and ornament of the church of God. ‘If you had known the 
order of the Church of Geneva, you would not have published to the 
world that Calvin’s doctrines of the sacrament are superfluous.” 

We also have the evidence of Mosheim, who observes, that “after 
the death of Henry VIII, the universities, schools, and churches in 
England became the oracles of Calvinism; and that when it was pro- 
posed, in the reign of Edward VI, to give a fixed and stable turn to 
the doctrines and discipline of the church, Geneva was acknowledged 
as a sister church, and her theological system was adopted and ren- 
dered the public rule of faith.’ ‘The Church of Geneva,” said the 
martyr Philpot, “‘is una, catholica, et apostolica’’—the one true catholic 
and apostolical church. 


é. 
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Many valuable works on election and predestination were written, 
about this period, by English prelates. ‘‘Bradford’s Treatise’ was 
approved by Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer. Ridley also wrote a trea- 
tise. ‘Archbishop Parker’s Notes’ are highly Calvinistic. ‘‘ Cer- 
tain Questions and Answers,” a church catechism, was published by 
the authority of the bishops. Ata later date, we find in King James’s 
works meditations upon the doctrines of God’s eternal decrees; and 
Fuller, in his Church History, endorses these doctrines, and calls them 
the general and revised doctrines of the Church of England. 

It is also well known to the scholar, that Bishops Hall, Davenant, 
and Ward, who were sentyby King James as delegates to the famous 
convention of Dordrecht, were all rigid predestinarians. During the 
lifetime of Arminius, King James declared him to be the enemy of 
God; and it was not until the death of that celebrated man that the 
royal theologian saw fit to change his opinion. 

The Rev. John Newton, who flourished during the last century, 
writes that ‘‘his divinity was unfashionable enough, but that it was 
not always so.” ‘You will find,” says he, ‘few books written from 
the era of the Reformation till a little before Laud’s time, that set forth 
any other.” ‘There were but few pulpits, till after the restoration, 
from which any other was heard.” 

Thus the reader will observe, that from the introduction of the doc- 
trines of the Reformation, in the reign of Henry VIII, into England, 
down to the reign of Charles I—a period of church history embracing 
events of thé deepest interest, of pure preaching, and of severe trial 
and suffering—the opinions of Calvin on the doctrines of election and 
perseverance of the saints were universally adopted, preached, and 
taught; that friendly intercourse and correspondence were carried on 
between the Church of Geneva and the Church of England, -through 
the agency of their divines; and that for many years-after the death of 
Calvin, his memory was held in the greatest estimation by the pious 
andeminent. (Note B.) 

By consulting the Articles of Faith—first, the seventeenth article of 
Queen Elizabeth’s time, and, secondly, the first nine sections of Lam- 
beth’s Articles, (Note C,) the reader may form his own opinion in re- 
lation to the accepted creed of the church, and what were then 
deemed her cardinal doctrines. 

‘In the English church,’”’ says Mr. Newman, (before his apostacy 
to Rome,) ‘we shall hardly find ten or twenty neighboring clergymen 
who agree together—and that, not in the non-essentials of religion, but 
as to what are its necessary and elementary doctrines, or as to the fact 
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whether there are any necessary doctrines at all—any distinct and def- 

inite faith required for salvation.” ‘‘In the English ehurch, differ- 
ences may be found as great as those which. separate it from Greece 
and Rome.’’ This is what might be termed ‘the unity of the Spirit 
in the bond of peace.’ It is what Lord Chatham alluded to when he 
said that the English church possessed a ‘‘ Romish ritual, a Calvinistic 
faith, and an Arminian priesthood’’—a liturgy new-modelled from the 
Popish missals or mass-books of Sarum, Bangor, York, Hereford, and 
Lincoln; a faith shadowing forth the very embodiment of St. Paul’s 
doctrine of God’s everlasting decrees; and a priesthood warmly and 
obstinately advocating the most ultra opingpns or speculations on free 
grace and free will. (Note D.) 

As the spirit of truth is said to dwell in meekness, I shall not, in 
these brief strictures, quarrel with the Protestant Episcopal Church 
either for her papal predilections, her attachment to the doctrine of 
election and reprobation, or the tendency of her Arminian pulpit. I 
shall not condemn her apostolic succession, though broken by presby- 
terial ordination in the case of Archbishop Parker; her regeneration 
by water baptism, though expressly stated in her catechism to be the 
mere outward and visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace; her 
hoc est corpus meum in the elements, called by Cranmer bread-worship ; 
her forms and ceremonies, her holy days and her sacred weeks, or her 
veneration for the stones and gold of the Anglican temple. 

My sole desire is to enter an humble and perhaps feeble protest 
against the barefaced denial, on the part of certain of her communion, 
of her original Calvinistic bias—of her attitude towards the Church of 
Geneva, and the communion of saints which then existed between the 
reformed churches of the world. The historical facts which have al- 
ready been presented, and which “ challenge refutation,’ may induce 
the reader to attach less importance to the orthodoxy of Arminianism 
than he has heretofore done—less importance to the assertions, bold 
though they be, of the paid advocates of Anglican Popery. - H. B. 



































NOTES. 
Note A. 










Archbishop Cranmer, who was the founder, under God, of the 
Church of England, it is well known, spent some time on the conti- 
nent, bearing a commission from Henry VIII. There he became ac- 
quainted, and eventually intimate, with Osiander and Bucer, of the 
school of Calvin. Burnet says that Cranmer had a decided Lutheran 
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bias so early as his first adherence to the fortunes of the King, when 
commissioned to persuade the universities in the matter of the mon- 
arch’s divorce. After the death of Henry, the divines and preachers 
of the continent were earnestly invited to visit England; and many of 
them flocked to the archiepiscopal residence at Lambeth, the seat of 
the new doctrines of the Reformation—among whom were John Knox, 
Martin Bucer, and Peter Martyr. Knox (says the biographer of Cran- 
mer) was appointed one of the royal chaplains, and was licensed and 
encouraged to preach everywhere throughout the kingdom. Bucer 
was appointed to lecture on divinity in Cambridge; and Peter Martyr 
was elected to the theological chair in the other university. “ By 
these able and learned men, the continental doctrines of the eucharist, 
free will, and justification were taught to the rising generation in Eng- 
land.” During the reign of Henry VIII, the opinions of Cranmer ap- 
pear to have leaned towards Popery. After his death, the superstitious 
excrescences that had disfigured for so many ages the purity and sim- 
plicity of Christian worship, were, at the Archbishop’s suggestion, cut 
off; the sacrament was administered in both kinds; mass was abol- 
ished, celibacy and confession swept away, the bugbear of purgatory 
removed, and the opinions of Germany and Geneva introduced. 


Norte B. 


Predestination to life is the everlasting purpose of God, whereby, 
before the foundations of the world were laid, he hath constantly de- 
creed by his counsel, secret to us, to deliver from curse and damnation 
those whom he hath chosen in Christ out of mankind, and to bring 
them by Christ to everlasting salvation, as vessels made to honor. 
Wherefore, they which be efidued with so excellent a benefit of God, 
be called according to God’s purpose by his Spirit working in due sea- 
son’S they through grace obey the calling; they be justified freely; 
they be made the sons of God by adoption; they be made like the 
image of his only-begotten Son Jesus Christ; they walk religiously in 
all good works; and at length, by God’s mercy, they attain to ever- 
lasting felicity—17th Article, sworn to by every ordained minister of 
the Church of Englund. 


* 


Nore C. 


1st. God from all eternity hath predestinated certain men to life ; 
certain men he hath reprobated to death. : 
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2d. The moving and efficient cause of predestination unto life, is not 
the foresight of faith, or of perseverance, or of good works, or of any- 
thing that is in the person predestinated, but only the good will and 
pleasure of God. 

3d. There is a predetermined and certain number of the predes- 
tined, which can neither be augmented nor diminished. 

4th. They who#are not predestined to salvation are necessarily 
damned for their sins. 

8th. No man can come. to Christ unless it be given him, and unless 
the Father draw him; all men are not drawn by the Father, that they 
may come to the Son. 

9th. It is not in the will or power of every one to be saved.—Lam- 
beth’s Articles, adopted by the bishops of the Church of England A. D. 
1595. 


Nore D. 


Some of the peculiarities of what is called by modern Oxford schol- 
ars the ‘‘ Anglican Church,”’ may be thus enumerated: 

-1st. The doctrine of episcopacy—nulla ecclesia sine episcopo. The 
line of apostolic succession must run through the triple ordination of 
bishops, priests, and deacons. We all know that the articles of the 
church, which constitute her written law, are profoundly silent on this 
doctrine of a visible and unbroken material succession. It is also well 
known that not a single instance can be found in the entire New Tes- 
tament Scriptures of three separate ordinations. 

2d. On the doctrine of justification by faith. ‘I am led to ques- 
tion,” says Mr. Froude, ‘‘ whether this doctrine is an integral part of 
the doctrine necessary to salvation.” ‘‘An assent to the doctrine that 
faith alone justifies,” says Mr. Newman, ‘ does not at all preclude the 
doctrine of works justifying also.” ‘‘This may be set down as «he 
essence of sectarian doctrine,’’ remarks a Tractarian, ‘‘ to consider 
faith, and not the sacraments, as the proper instrument of justification 
and other gospel gifts.” ‘‘ This belief of justification by works,’ says 
an eminent evangelical bishop, ‘‘is a covenant of works, not a salva- 
tion by grace through faith; it overturns the grand peculiarity and 
centre tenet of all the reformed churches; it constitutes another gos- 
pel, and makes man his own saviour; it repeats the very error of the 
Galatian church which drew forth St. Paul’s awful denunciations.” 
“We are justified by faith,” saith St. Paul in another epistle, “‘ through 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and not by the deeds of the law, lest any of us 
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should boast.” ‘‘ Wherefore, because they sought it not by faith, but 
as it were by the works of the law.” ‘‘ For they stumbled at that 
stumbling-stone.” ‘As it is written, Behold, I lay in Sion a stum- 
bling-stone, a rock of offence; and whosoever believeth on him shall 
not be ashamed.”’ (Rom., ix, 32, 33.) 

3d. Regeneration by water baptism. ‘‘If, after having been washed 
once for all in Christ’s blood, we again sin, there is no more such com- 
plete ablution in this life.” ‘‘ Faith brings us to baptism, by baptism 
God saves us.” ‘By faith we desire to be healed, by baptism he 
healeth us.” * 

It is related in the Acts of the Apostles, that there was a certain sor- 
cerer of note, called Simon, who, under the pungent preaching of 
Philip, (who was not a schismatic,) believed, and was afterwards bap- 
tized. When Peter subsequently visited Samaria, he was led to re- 
prove Simon; and he told him, that, notwithstanding his belief and 
baptism, his heart was not right in the sight of God: for, remarks the 
sacred writer, the Holy Ghost had not fallen on the converts—they 
were only baptized. There is no mention made of the laver of regen- 
eration: nothing is said of the magic effects wrought by the mere ap- 
plication of a little weter to the washing out of all sin. St. Paul 
thanked God that he had baptized none of the Corinthians, save Cris- 
pus and Gaius; for Christ sent him not to baptize, but to preach the 
gospel. We also find in Acts that many of the converts had received 
the Holy Ghost before baptism: they were then baptized in the name 
of the Lord. 

Lastly. The opinions held by the church on the question of dissent 
from Rome. ‘ We believe the Holy Catholic Church, and one apos- 
tolic, and no more.’”’ ‘That some prudent, timid, and time-serving, 
well-meaning men, inserted Protestant in the title-page of our prayer- 
book, was their fault; and it will not be ours if the attempt to erase it, 
and other uncatholic alterations, should fail: the attempt will be made, 
and the folly of resisting it will lie with its rejectors.”” ‘ Presbyterian- 
ism began in the 16th century, in Germany, and at Geneva, under 
Martin Luther, John Calvin, and Philip Melancthon, but became a sect 
against their original wishes, better knowledge, and explicit declara- 
tions.”’t (Why not have added, that the Church of England began 
in England, under Cranmer, Ridley, and others, and became a sect 
with their hearty approbation and full consent, they being men full of 





* Pusey on Baptism. 
+ Dr. Wainwright on Episcopacy. 
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faith and the Holy Ghost, and religiously opposed to the idolatry of 
Rome?) Protestantism, as a system, is denominated, in one of the 
Tracts for the Times, Antichrist. ‘‘ A person is warranted in rejecting 
Lutheranism on the very same grounds which would induce him to 
reject Atheism, as being the contradiction of truths.” ‘The Sacra- 
mentum Unitatis was shattered in that great schism of the 16th cen- 
tury which issued, in some parts of Europe, in the Reformation.’ 


aval 





[ For the Investigator. ] 
NATIONAL POWER AND GLORY. 


My dear sir: I had the pleasure, last Sabbath morning, of listening 
to the discourse of the Rev. J. C. Smith, of this city, on the topics 
which stand at the head of this article. His observations were in my 
judgment so just, so practical, and withal so deeply and vitally impor- 
tant, that I wished every American could have heard them. 

I am not an advocate, Mr. Editor, of blending politics, in the ordi- 
nary meaning of that term, with religious discourses ; but where there 


are certain great principles upon the observance and maintenance of 
which the perpetuity of our institutions depends, no lover of his coun- 
try will object that the pulpit is employed to explain and enforce those 
principles: it is a holy employment; for where true republican liberty 
exists, religion ejoys its greatest prosperity. The object of the dis- 
course was to show wherein consisted the power and glory of our 
country. However formidable and gallant our army and navy, however 
meritorious and brave their achievements, (and the reverend speaker 
would be the last to pluck one leaf from the laurels with which the 
country was crowning our brave soldiers,) yet in this did not consist 
our power and glory. 

The former consisted in the education of the people—in the diffu- 
sion among them of correct intelligence respecting our. institutions. 
We were receiving annually 100,000 emigrants from abroad. Let ed- 
ucation be universally diffused, and let an essential“and indispensable 
part of every child’s education be the Declaration of our National In- 
dependence, embracing explanations and instructions as tothe rights of 
man, together with an indoctrination and a thorough and familiar ac- 
quaintance with the constitution of the United States. The influence 
of the Bible was adverted to. -Bible knowledge, Bible Christianity, 
and pure republicanism go hand in hand. It was their love for the 
Bible that led our pilgrim fathers to fly from persecution to this West- 
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ern World. Religious freedom was at the basis of our institutions. 
Why, then, should we depart from those pure principles to which we 
are indebted for our very existence? We owe to the pure, benign, 
and heavenly liberty of that blessed volume, all our present republi- 
can liberty and consequent greatness. Give us then the Bible. Let it 
be universally disseminated, and made a part of the education of our 
youth: not sectarianism, nor any other ism—not even Presbyterianism. 
For one, the preacher was willing to sacrifice Presbyterianism, and 
every other ism, on this great question. He desired the universal dif- 
fusion throughout the length and breadth of our land, in the hands of 
every man, woman, and child, of the Word of God—the pure Word 
of God, without note or comment. 

The power of our country depended upon the intelligence and virtue 
of her people. Its glory consisted in the right adaptation of means 
to attain these ends. 

We were not a warlike people, though in war most formidable: but 
that was not our aim or policy. We were a peace-loving people. 
Our glory consisted in the encouragement and diffusion of religion and 
education. In this country, every man rightly instructed and properly 
educated in the principles of liberty, as contained in the standards of 
the republic, felt, in times of emergency, that he was not called into 
service to sustain a crowned head. It was not for the supremacy of a 
man, or set of men: it was liberty that was at stake. Each man in 
the government had an equal interest in its preservation. Happiness 
and prosperity to all attended the success of the principles of the 
government—universal distress and ruin, their defeat. The prosperity 
and success of our institutions was the prosperity and success of every 
citizen living under them. What a stimulus to patriotism! To be 
just and fear not, the speaker remarked, constituted another important 
item in the national glory—to ask for nothing that was not right, and 
to submit to nothing that was wrong. 

The above is in substance but a meagre outline of the views of this 
truly practical, and I may add profound, divine; and, esteeming the 
subject of tremendous importance to the welfare of our country, I 
have thought it appropriate to the pages of your valuable journal, and 
do not doubt you will consider it so. Where is the lover of his coun- 
try, that reflects upon its destinies, in view of its rapid advancement 
in the scale of greatness during the past seventy years of its national 
existence, whose heart does not glow with delight in anticipation of 
its glorious destiny? Yet our pleasing anticipations and bright visions 
are often —— and obscured by the clouds of uncertainty and 
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doubt. Other republics have fallen: and the mere fatt that we have 
advanced in everything that is truly good and great, does not insure a 
continuance of this prosperous state of things. It will only increase 
the greatness of our fall, should calamity overtake the republic. It 
tea is only by a rigid and undeviating adherence to those great principles 
hiss upon which we commenced our career of republican liberty, that such 
bi results can be perpetuated. It is, then, a patriotic duty—it is one of 
| the highest and most noble duties that can be performed by the press— 
frequently to call attention to those important means by which our 

precious liberties, our glorious institutions—our national power and glo- 
| ry—may be maintained and perpetuated; and that press which fre- 
| quently recurs to this subject is deserving of the thanks of the age. 








It is a noble task. Free from all the party strifes of the day, it is 
the disinterested labor of the present age for the benefit of those who 
are to succeed, by pointing out the elements upon which the founda- 
tions of our system must rest, so that these foundations may be laid in 
so enduring a form, that time and opposition may only serve to strengthen 
them, and indeed render them the more impregnable. 
I cannot conclude this communication without adverting to an arti- 
cle in the ‘‘ Republic of the Rio Grande’’—a paper now published at 
Matamoros—which so admirably points out the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of our form of government, and which is also apposite in con- 
nexion with the present subject. The Editor, in speaking of the peo- 
ple of the United States, calls them ‘‘a race that bases freedom upon 
knowledge—that breaks down the barrier of rank and privilege, and 
elevates the whole mass of the people in the moral and physical scale, 
with the lever of universal intelligence.” 
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[For the Investigator. ] 


I read the remarks of ‘‘ Toleration,” in the Investigator of May, on 
Calvinism,—a subject necessarily involving God’s ommiscience, or fore- 
knowledge—an attribute which very few think aid 
To reconcile this with man’s perfect freedom of action and accountabil- 
ity, constitutes it the grand theme of perplexing controversy in every 
age; and so must remain, for all the light that man can throw upon it. 
And why? Because it is among the ‘‘ hidden things that belong to God.” 
I venture to say that Calvin himself was not perfectly satisfied with all 
parts of his creed—though the best he could arrive at, perhaps, from 
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the light afforded him. Nor do I think Arminius and others, on this 
question, any nearer; and for the same reason: they wer@ reaching 
out of sight. Doubtless, had they sat down together and discussed 
their theories cundidly, they would have come to the same conclusion, 
and exclaimed, with Paul, ‘‘O the depth of the riches both of the 
wisdom and knowledge of God! how unsearchable are his judgments, 
and his ways past finding out!” 

I profess to believe in the divine inspiration of the Bible. I there 
find many passages like these: ‘‘Known unto God are all his works 
from the beginning of the world:”’ Acts, 15, 18. ‘For I will have 
mercy on whom I will have mercy. * * * So, then, it is not of him 
that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God that sheweth mercy :” 
Rom., 9, 15, 16. ‘‘ Being predestinated according to the purpose of 
him who worketh ali things after the counsel of his own will:”’ Eph., 
1, 11, &c. God’s foreknowledge of future events, I feel to be no im- 
pediment to my acceptance with him—especially when encouraged 
by the assurance that ‘‘God is no respecter of persons; but in every 
nation, he that feareth him, and worketh righteousness, is accepted of 
him:” Acts, 10, 34, 35. 

Surely our state, national or individual, is probationary. How often 
do we see God revoking his own decrees to save those who repent !— 
as in the case of Nineveh: ‘‘and God saw their works, that they turned 
from their evil way; and God repented of the evil that he had said that 
he would do unto them, and he did itnot:’’ Jonah, 3, 10; as with 4hab: 
“‘Seest thou how Ahab humbleth himself before me? Because he 
humbleth himself before me, I will not bring the evil in his days:” 
I Kings, 21, 29; as with the golden calf: ‘‘ And the Lord repented of 
the evil which he thought to do unto his people:” Ex., 32, 14, &c. 
We cannot but think that all who are willing to close in with the 
terms of reconciliation, so full of favor, so often repeated, and so ten- 
derly pressed, in the Old and New Testaments, have little call to 
wrangle about the decrees of God. 

We have often thought of the Saviour’s answer, when asked, ‘ Lord, 
are there few that be saved?” and he said unto them, “ Strive to enter 
in at the strait gate’””—as much as to say, ‘‘that is your great concern.” 

Bishop Hall says: ‘As there is a foolish wisdom, so there is a wise 
ignorance, in not prying into God’s ark—not inquiring into things not 
revealed. I would fain know all that I need, and all thatI may. I 
leave God’s secrets to himself. It is happy for me that God makes me 
ef his court, though not of his council.” 
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Pope, beautifully as briefly, comprises the whole question, without 
cavil or h@sitation : ‘ 
“‘ Thou great First Cause, least understood, 
Who all my sense confin’d 
To know but this, that thou art good, 
And that myself am blind ; 
Yet gave me, in this dark estate, 
To see the good from ill, 
And, binding nature fast in fate, 
Left free the human will.” 
But man is a captious-little animal: Zophar says, he ‘‘ would fain be 
wise, though born as a wild ass’s colt.’’ 

Our friend ‘ Toleration’’ comes out with a pretty considerable stric- 
ture on Calvinism; but, after all, I don’t discover that he has unrav- 
elled a single tangle thereof, or given us anything more rational of his 
own. He seems to discard the book of revelation, and descants with 
delight on that of nature, as though all there were innocence and joy. 
He says: ‘‘In the book of nature, there is no mention made of infi- 
nite treasures of celestial wrath reserved for us in unknown regions by 
our benevolent Father; nor is there the least trace of an infinite host 
of semi-almighty devils, quartered by thousands in all hearts here, and 
appointed to be our tormentors hereafter. God sends the light of the 
sun, and the blessings of rain, on all his children indiscriminately. 
He deals out his blessings to all, and clearly demonstrates that he is no 
respecter of persons.” ‘Not the least trace of devils,’’ he says, in the 
book of nature! Pray, then, what does he call the evil that is permit- 
ted in the world ?—wickedness so enormous, so all-pervading, that con- 
fiding innocence often finds no sanctuary, even in the vestibule of 
heaven itself! Can he discern no ‘‘trace of devils” here?—or is he 
one of that class who ‘“ won’t see ?”’ 

Finally, I opine that your correspondent only wanted to amuse him- 
self a little with some of the extravagances said to be attached, in that 
dark age, to the Calvinist persuasion; but, finding himself, like many 
others, in an endless labyrinth, with no way to turn, he backs out, and 
closes his communication with a half page of apparently his own sen- 
timents, which happen to be perfect Calvinist doctrine! He says: 

‘‘ Whoever believes in his heart that God, from all past eternity, pos- 
sessed omnipotence, omniscience, and infinite benevolence, will greatly 
rejoice in him as his Father. Although there may be many things to 
be seen in the divine government which seem to militate against the 
idea of infinite love, yet the true believer will rest assured that, as far 
as his eternal fate is concerned, the designs of his benevolent Father 
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towards him are the emanations of his eternal goodness and love. He 
is confident that all the plans of his Heavenly Father are suggested by 
his benevolence, drawn by his omniscience, and executed by his om- 
nipotence.”’ 

And so to theend. ‘‘Clothed, and in his right mind!” G. 





[For the Investigator. ] 
PUSEYISM—A SATIRE. 
PART I. 


Invocation of a rough muse—Arrogance of Puseyism—lIts intolerance—Its fruits— 
Its parentage, society, and doom. 


SHatt I forever hear, nor once reply, 
While pope and prelate propagate the lie? (1) 
In silence sit, till truth, forever hushed, 
Beneath a mass of arrogance is crushed ? 
While brawling bishops, all befaced with brass, 
Bawl in my ear, ‘‘ You Presbyterian ass!”— (2) 
Bancrort and Porter, fathers of a crew, (3) 
Utt’ring stale falsehoods, worked and vamped anew— 
Allied to papists, spawn of the old ‘‘ w——e,”’ 
Her ‘“daughter’s”’ sons, begot on Britain’s shore? (4) 


Awake, my Muse!—lI care not what you bring, 
So you but aid me in the mood I sing. 
Contempt and scorn come pour on mitred pride; 
In power of truth, o’er rampant falsehood ride ; 
Come, laugh at prelates—all their whims assail ; 
* Si ruat celum,” let the right prevail. 
Awake, my Muse! let truth and virtue speak ; 
Prelates may groan—let prelates groan or squeak. 


’Gainst you, ye men of arrogance and pride— 
Who, loving power, the “poor” of God deride ; 
Set at defiance scriptural complaint; 

Claim that a prelatist ’s the only saint ; 

Who shut heaven’s door, most priestly, in the face 
Of all who do not come to you for grace— 
’Gainst you, ye puling prelatists, the darts 

I hurl, which you have aimed at better hearts, 
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We must, forsooth, from your patristic hands 
Receive each ord’nance—(so ‘‘ The Church” commands)— 
The sacraments, the supper, baptism: all, 

With ordination and the gospel call, 

Are ‘lies and forgeries,”’ whene’er employed 
By those who ’ve not episc’pacy enjoyed! 

No presbyter had e’er a right to teach, 

No pastor ever had a ‘call’ to preach, 

Unless he ranks with your fraternity, 
Acknowledging prelatical paternity ! 
Commissions not received from prelates, forged ; 
Churches not prelate-ruled, from God disgorged, 
. Their baptisms null, their hopes delusive too— 
Simply because they are not one with you! 


‘Successors of the Apostles!” (5) Are ye wise 
With that kind wisdom coming from the skies ? 
Or boast ye wisdom earthly, sensual, base, 
Belonging to our carnal-minded race, 
Who show to substance, form prefer to grace? 


When these stale dogmas are received for true 
From pharisaic fathers of your crew, 
How swells the heart! Sick nature, that old punk, 
Brings forth a or an — 5. (7) 
. The fire of pride ill-manneredfills the soul, 
While bursts the temper all beyond control, 
And every passion—love of power, and lust 
Of wealth and women and of wine accursed— 
Mark such of sinners as of bigots first. (8). 





With these your dogmas, proved or unproved true, 
Admiring tyros, tutored well by you, 
Are fraught and glutted to their hearts’ content, 
Waiting due time to give their knowledge vent: 
With chaff and trash, instead of wholesome bread, 
We find them sated, rude and passion-fed. 


What wonder if, like frog in fable erst, 
Ye swell and twaddle till with pride ye burst? 


What wonder, with such patrons fierce and bold, 
Your flocks are found, like papists’ flocks of old, 
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Secure in slumbers spiritual, and dead 

In forms and ceremonies, e’en as they ’re led? 
(‘‘ Like priest, like people,’ adage true and old, 
Fulfilled ’mong such a hundred thousand fold :) 
Or, if perchance preserved mid such a race, 
Exhibiting the power supreme of grace, 

Which out of stocks and stones a holy seed 

Can raise, ‘‘predestinated like their Head.” (9) 


Of men, that man is surely of the worst, 
Who, wanting grace, calls those who have it ‘“‘curs’d;” 
But next to him, as foster-brother, stands 
He who as “heretic”? each CurisTIAn brands, 
Because his ‘“ Sibboleth’’ may sound diverse, 
Not roaring ‘‘ SAid,’’ in pure prelatic verse— 
Enough to bare him to a bigot’s curse! (10) 


Here’s first your Papist, who for ages now 
In Rome has sputtered his astute bow-wow (11) 
Against all Protestants of Luther’s creed, 
Or those of Zuingle’s or of Calvin’s breed. 
Next stands by him your high-church Puseyite, 
(For so we Christians now the name must write— 
A type of every ill-tongued churchman, blue 
With malice at the presbyterial crew, 
At men of every symbol who refuse 
The thrall of high-church prelatistic noose— 
Your Puseyite the other,) stuffed with scorn 
That Protestants, however protestantly born, 
Should dare to question what ‘‘ The Church” may say, 
Or once refuse Aer mandates to obey. 


Ho! papist’s foster-brother, hark and hear! 
Nor, like the adder, turn a priestly ear: (12) 
Thou art the man, as prophet said of old, 
(Truth, virtue, goodness, made him quaintly bold,) 
Thou art the man ’gainst whom we hurl our dart, 
And sure we are to reach a scorn-fed heart— 
Unless thou ’rt minus of such human part. 


Why dost thou boast of straight-descended grace, 
Drawn through a line (confessed) of popish race ?>— 
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A spurious, hell-adulterated band, - 





Like frogs of Egypt, or diseases dire 
Sprung from Pandora’s box, (14) when stolen 






(Prometheus’ rapine)—so the fables read. 
These were thy fathers: in the priestly line 
See ALEXANDERS, Urnsans, Martins shine, 







Of precious villains a most glorious clan !— 












Unfathomable and inscrutable his plan— 













Perhaps, O semi-papist, thou will own 
_ Bishopric virtue flowing from Pope Joan? 

' Nay, do not strike thy hams and bully so— 
The story ’s true, as all the world doth know. 
Was ’t he or she, who, in the LaT’RAN way, 
Lost both its chick and popedom in one day? 
For thus the ancient chronicles do say : 

** Papa pater patrum,’’ (the verse doth run,) 
‘* Paperit que papissa papillum”’— 
Conveyoress of virtue, in despite 

Of truth, exposing the hermaphrodite. (19) 


















Ye reap the whirlwind who the wind have sown : 
The wind your dogma, which, like bitter root, 
Brings forth the whirhwind, its own native fruit. 






. You know full well (nor can our mind abuse 
Denying this) popes nat’ral fathers were, 
And many owned a strumpet’s son for heir, 
_ Whose fortunes nourished with WVepolic care, 
~ Boldly aspired Italia’s thrones to share. 










fire 


Jove stern avenged upon poor mortals’ head— 


(15) 


Placing their “hell-brand’’ Grecory in the van— 


With warlike Junius, (17) and ferocious Pavt, 
Slaughtering God’s people worse than any Sau.! 
Wretches whom Heaven allowed awhile to live, 
And taint and poison e’en the air they’d breathe, 
That he might prove to wondering, silly man— 


That birth, wealth, station, learning, all are naught, 
And “grace” is something that cannot be bought. 


So, prelates, Pusey, O , or D———., 


But if Pope Joan ne’er did child-pope produce, 


(20) 


Who, crammed with vice, long ravaged Europe’s land, (13) 
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Through fathers such as these thou hast thy grace! 
Men who the filthy harlot to embrace, 

A crime so light did weigh, (21) that they would sneer 
At those condemning it, as hating cheer. 

Vice by such men no longer vice was viewed; 

And to be virtuous was to be subdued 

By fear of punishment—a foolish spell 

Coined by the simple who had dreamed of hell. 

To them the Bible was a book of tales, 

Imposing faith, which never once obtains 

Power o’er the mind, save when true reason fails! (22) 


Yet through such hands of infidels and vampires, 
Inspired by hell—“‘ devils,’’ deep-damned sires— 
Thy vanity to be onDAINED aspires! (23) 


’Tis said, once Rocuester and Burnet met, 
Both wits, on merriment both set: 
* My Lord,”’ said B., ‘‘ your humble servant J.” 
“ Your grace,”’ was then his lordship’s smart reply, 
 T am thy servant to the very toes.” 
“ And I,” said Burnet, (so the story goes,) 
‘* Am thine to th’ very centre o’ the earth.” 
To whom replied héfamed for noble birth, 
“Your grace of Sarum, deeper than the depths 
Of earth—to hell itself I serve thy steps.’’ 
My Lord, I leave thee there,’’ Sarum rejoined. 
—So, Puseyite, with comrades to thy mind 
We leave thee civilly, thy place to find. 


NOTES TO PART I. 


(1) Shall I forever hear, &c. See Juvenal, Sat.I, 1,2, &e. The ke 
here referred to is the ecclesiastical falsehood noted in lines 27-40. 

(2) Presbyterian ass. The latter term, it is admitted, so far as the 
author knows, has not been publicly used; yet terms equally scurril- 
ous and equally opprobrious have more than once been employed. See 
the late Bishop Ravenscroft’s book against Dr. Rice; and Rice’s reply, 
p- 32, 208, &c. 

(3) Bancroft and Potter, &c. The first of these was Archbishop of 
Canterbury in the reign of Jatnes I of England, and was James’s tool 
in his a ae tyranny. He was the first English bishop “ who 
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preached up the divine right of episcopacy,’ says Dr. Warner, a 
learned Episcopalian. (Dr. Miller onthe Chr. Ministry, p. 291.) This 
doctrine was then judged by all good men in the established church 
schismatical. The character of the semi-popish Bancroft is given in- 
directly in Dr. McCrie’s Life of Melville, (Chrity’s ed., p. 271-273.) 
This Bancroft was the father of the schism between the Episcopal and 
Presbyterian churches—one of those malign stars whose influence casts 
a blight and mildew upon long-succeeding generations, and one of 
those whose counsels plunged England at length into civil war. Arch- 
bishop Potter, of after times, also wrote in defence of the same dogma. 

(4) The author wages no war against Episcopalians, as such: he de- 
signs only to expose and deride the dogma (once almost annihilated by 
the revolution, but now becoming fashionable again) that there is no 
church without-a prelate. ‘‘The alone want of communion with the 
bishop,” says Dodwell, “makes persons aliens from God and Christ, 
strangers to the covenants of promise and the commonwealth of Is- 
rael.’’ ‘Where the gospel is proclaimed, communion with the church, 
by the participation of its ordinances, at the hands of the duly author- 
ized priesthood, [i. e., the prelatical,] is the inseparable condition of 
salvation.” —Bp. Hobart, N. York, 1804. ‘A certain preacher, Mr. 
Wright, declared, in the faces of some of the most venerable ministers 
of this city, [New York,] that all clergymen not episcopally ordained 
are impostors, their commissions forgeries, and their sacraments blas- 
phemies.” (See Chr. Magazine, I, 92. See also II, p. 88; III, 452. 
See also Dr. Ries’s Review, p. 168, 169; Dr. Wood’s Lectures, p. 168.) 
The arrogance of high-churchism, or Puseyism, is, wantonly to cut off 
from hope of salvation millions of professing Christians, from genera- 
tion to generation, simply because they are not under the government 
of diocesan bishops. This may be prelatical gospel, but is ‘‘ another ”’ 
from that of the Apostles.—Gal., 1 c. 

(5) Successors of the Apostles, line 41. This is a title much claimed, 
and by some prelatists much loved. (See Coutsa’s Archbishop Whate- 
ly, Kgdm. of Christ del., last page.) 

(6) Sick nature, &c., line 48. The Scriptures, and so also art. ix of 
the Church of England, represent human nature as diseased and 
vitiated by sin, and liable to produce all moral evils. 

(7) Line 49. Certain persons, who have proved themselves suffi- 
ciently arrogant and proud, supercilious and overbearing. 

(8S) Lines 50-54. See the minutes of the Episcopal conventions in 
New York and Philadelphia, 1843, 1844, 1845. 
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(9) Lines 51-72. The writer earnestly deprecates the arrogance of 
condemning Episcopalians as a body; there are multitudes of them 
eminent in good works and Christian graces: but it cannot be denied 
that even some of the bishops of the United States have discounte- 
nanccd spiritual religion, prayer meetings, &c. 

(10) Lines 77, 78. See Judges 12, 5, 6. 

(11) Line 81. His astute bow-wow. The bull, ‘‘ In Cena Domini,” 
4s annually read aloud in Rome on Thursday before Good Friday. ‘In 
the name of Almighty God, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and by the 
authority of St. Peter and St. Paul, and by our own, (say the popes,) 
we excommunicate and pronounce accursed all Hussites, Wickliffeites, 
Lutherans, Calvinists, Huguenots, &c., &c.”” Thus the old dotards 
bark at those who are out of their reach, hurling harmless anathemas 
at the head of every Protestant, at all civil magistrates who do not 
obey them, &c., &c. (See Brownlee’s Letters, p. 315, &c.) This 
cursing of all Protestants by Papists shows confessedly a difference be- 
tween us: we will bear the curse to prove the difference. 

(12) Line 95. See Psalm 58, 4. 

(13) Lines 104, &c. It is impossible to relate, with modesty, the 
vices of the clergy during the ages preceding the Reformation. Luther 
wrote a book on this subject, but suppressed it, lest its publication 
should rather feed a lust for learning the lusts of others than promote 
true virtue and the purification of the people. Guicciardini, secretary 
of Pope Leo X, when speaking of the popes of the 15th and 16th cen- 
turies, acknowledges that ‘‘ he was esteemed a good pope who did not 
exceed in wickedness the worst of men.”’ The fact that all vices were 
taxed proved that all vices were prevalent. Indulgences for every 
crime were openly sold. Even certain priests, who were above the 
rest in tone of morals, such were the vices of their fellows, represent 
satirically ‘‘ money as opening the gates of Paradise, purchasing salva- 
tion for the people and benefices for priests." (See McCrie’s Hist. of 
Ref. in Italy, p. 38-46, 95, 98-100. See also pages 30, 72-74, &c., 
and compare Gieseler’s Ch. Hist., period iii., §30, 33, 65, 107-138, 
particularly the two last sections, with the notes appended thereto. 
Mosheim, Ch. H.., cent. xiii, pt. ii, ch, ii, 1; cent. xvi, sec. 1, ch. i,in 
full; sec. iii, xvi; also, cent. xvii, sec. ii, xxiv, &c. Also, Calvin on 
Reforming the Church, p. 35, 104, &c.) 

(14) Line 106. Pandora's box, &c. The story is, that Prometheus 
stole fire from heaven, and thus inspired clay forms of men with life, 
and taught them the arts. To avenge this theft, when Pandora, the 
wife of Prometheus, was receiving gifts from all the gods, Jupiter pre- 
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sented her with a box, having a closed lid, in which were all the dis- 
eases which have since, but till then never had, infested mankind. 
When the lid of the box was opened by Pandora through curiosity, 
all the diseases flew out. Hope alone remained at the bottom of the 
box, which was closed in a moment again. (See Encyc. Americana, 
arts. Prometheus and Pandora. ) 

(15) Line 110. Pope Alexander VI, ‘‘the most profligate of all 
the popes,” (Gieseler, vol. iii, p. 237,) was a reproach to human nature. 
(See Life of Alex. VI and his son, Cesar Borgia, by Alexander Gor- 
‘don. D’Aubigné’s Hist. of the Reformation.) ‘A Nero among the 
popes:”’ Mosheim, Eccl. Hist., cent. xv, part ii, chap. ii, §18. “A 
Nero, Caligula Heliogatalus:’’ McCrie’s Ref. in Italy, p. 39. ‘The 
most flagitious of men:’’ Milner, Ch. Hist., cent. xvi, ch. 11. Of the 
Urbans, several were notoriously profligate, violators of their promises, 
and plunging Europe into wars by their ambitien. Of Martins, no 
other need be mentioned than the fifth, who, being elected pope 
by the Council of Constance, immediately perjured himself. (See 
Gicseler, per. iii, div. ill, ch. i, §47-59; div. iv, §95-98; and div. v, 
§129-135.) 

(16) Line 111. ‘Hell-brand Gregory :’’ Gieseler, Ch. H., period -, 
div. ii, ch. i, §23. This was Gregory VII, originally called Hilde- 
brand, but nicknamed Hell-brand from his turbulence, violence, and 
excessive ambition. He was pope from 1073 to 1085. It was he 
who first forbade marriage to the clergy, and first proclaimed the su- 
premacy of the pope. (Sce Gieseler, sup. —, §47. Mosheim, Eccl. 
Hist., cent. xi, part ii, chap. ii, §9-18.) 

(17) Line 113. Warlike Julius. Julius II, to whom this epithet is 
commonly given by historians, (see Milner Ch. Hist., cent. xvi, ch. ii,) 
who died A. D. 1513, after he had filled the Christian world with 
blood and confusion by his violence and rapacity, having caused the 
death of, it is said, a million of mankind. He was predecessor of Leo 
X. (See his character given by Ranke, Hist. of the Popes. Geiseler, 
part iii, div. v, $134. Mosheim, cent. xvi, sub. 1, §v.) Ferocious Paul. 
This is Paul IV, pope 1556. (Mosheim, cent. xvi, sub. iii, §13, and 
notes.) ‘Leo was cruel, Clement was sanguinary, Paul is ferocious.” 
(Calvin. Inst., bk. iv, ch. vii, §24. Compare Ranke’s Hist. of Popes, 
McCrie’s Ref. in Italy, p. 180, 254, 287, &c.) It was under his au- 
spices that the inquisition raged so terribly in Italy. He appears to 
have been the most bloody-minded of the popes. 

(19) Pope Joan. Among-other popish authorities, the Nuremburg 
Chronicle, printed at Nuremburg, A. D. 1490, by popish printers— 
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i. e., more than twenty years before the appearance of Luther—gives 
the history of this pope, or popess. She was of English extraction, 
and, on the death of Leo IV, A. D. 855, was elected his successor, 
having concealed her sex. Her popedom lasted two yeurs, five months, 
and four days. Being with child by some one, labor pains came on 
her while in solemn procession, when she somehow died, and her child 
likewise. This story was universally believed, by papists and others, 
until AZneas Sylvius, afterwards Pope Pius IJ, A. D. 1554, asserted its 
falsity. Even popish poets made themselves merry with the popedom 
on this score. The Latin verse quoted (lines 128, 129) was composed 
by a popish writer near the time the affair happened. Papa, pater, &c. 
The Pope, the father of the futhers, has brought forth a little popeling, 
or popesucker. 

(20) Line 140. Nepolic care. Fora series of years, nothing was 
more common or more expected than for the popes to endeavor to ad- 
vance their bastard children. (See Ranke Hist., bk. 1. Gieseler, per. 
iii, div. v, ch. i, §133.) Sixtus IV, A. D. 1471, showed that his chief 
ambition was to’exalt his low-born family. So Innocent VIII, A. D. 
1484, sought chiefly to enrich his seven illegitimate children. So Al- 
exander VI heaped honors and riches on his five illegitimate children. 
This system (which was called epotism, from the word nepos, grand- 
son—used by euphonism, however, for love of a brother’s or sister’s 
children, nephews) was continued, almost without exception, until the 
death of Paul IV, (‘‘a phrensied infallible dotard”—McCrie’s Ref. in 
Italy, p. 255,) who died A. D. 1559, raging with terrible malice upon 
the disappointment of some scheme of family aggrandizement. By 
this time, the system had come into disrepute; but ere this change of 
public sentiment took place, several illegitimate sons of popes had 
contracted alliances with the princely and imperial families of Italy, 
Spain, and Germany. (See Ranke’s Hist. of the Popes, Robertson’s 
Charles V, &c.) 

(21) Line 144. A crime so light did weigh. See with what frivol- 
ity Aneas Sylvius [afterwards Pius II] announced to his father the 
birth of a son in Strasburg. Ep. 15. (Gieseler, vol. iii, p. 281, note.) 
Several of the popes were notorious for Sodomy. Sixtus IV erected 
stews for both sexes at Rome. Paul IV poisoned his own sister, after 
using her incestuously. (Willet Synopsis Papismi.) 

(22) Lines 148-152. That infidelity was current in Italy, and pa- 
tronized by the Romish court, is proved by the testimony of popish 
writers. Leo X, writing to Cardinal Bembo, says: ‘‘ Quantem profuit 
nobis nostrisque, ea de Christa fabula,”” &c.: ‘‘ What gain to us and to 
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ours the fable concerning Christ has been, is sufficiently known in past 
ages.’ (Gieseler, vol. it, p. 396.) A love of refined heathenism was 
Leo’s ruling passion. Compare McCrie’s Ref. in Italy, p. 18-20, 296, 
&c. ‘Infidelity prevailed: Ranke Hist., vol. 1, p. 68, Miss Aus- 
tin’s translation. ‘‘ The mysteries of faith were held in derision :’’ do., 
p- 28, Collyer’s ed., by Kelly. Comp. Gieseler, vol. iii, p. 395, note, 
and 396. Public opinion was thoroughly profane: Ranke. See also 
Adrian VI, confession, p. 32. Comp. McCrie’s Ref. in Italy, ch. iand 
ch. ii, p. 70-76; also, D’Aubign: and Robertson. 

(23) Line 155. To be ordained. This is the hinge of the whole 
controversy—the chief ground of the war which Puseyites and high- 
churchmen waged with other religious denominations, affirming that 
their ministers are not authorized to preach, &c., because not prelati- 


cally ordained. 





THE CUMBERLAND CIVILIAN 
vs. 
THE INVESTIGATOR AND ADVOCATE OF INDEPENDENCE. 


Tue Jesuits have commenced the war upon our magazine in good 
earnest. They calculate to blow it up; but let them look out, lest, in 
the effort, they injure themselves as much as they do us. Their *‘ Vo. 
1,” in the Civilian of 7th July, consists of three and a half columns, 
and is chiefly devoted to our article in the number for October last, on 
** Roman Catholic Schools.” It is true, the editors father this review, 
and therefore we must treat it as their own, though there can be little 
doubt in the mind of any that it emanated from the Georgetown Col- 
lege. That, however, is a matter of no consequence to us. We will 
reply to certain parts of the review, in regular order—first observing 
that their vituperation and abuse have given us an advantage over 
them which we shall be studious to maintain. Indeed, we freely for- 
give all their harsh language, personal to us, for having pointed out an 
error into which we permitted others to lead us, and which we are proud 
to say we are not too proud to acknowledge, (of which by-and-by ;) 
and not only so—we thank them, rather than take offence,—and we 
trust we shall never be so lost to virtue as to be offended with those 
who shall show us our faults, though their motive for so doing may 
prevent them from receiving our gratitude. In their exordium, they 
say, in reference to ‘‘the Investigator,’’ that they are determined ‘to 
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cry aloud and spare not,” so long as there shall be a quasi government 
press at Washington devoted to the persecution of religious opinion.” 

From this we learn what the reviewers understand by “‘ persecution of 
religious opinion.” It is, to tell the people of the certain and evil 
consequences of the prevalence of certain opinions, illustrating them 
by reference to their effects, in times past and present, in other lands. 
And we see through their design in making this declaration. They 
foolishly imagine they will thus inspire the Executive and Heads of 
Departments with so much fear for their popularity that they will in- 
terpose and arrest our progress; or that we will be frightened into si- 
lence by the anticipation of such an event. Messrs. Reviewers, «you 
know as little of those men as you know of us. You may learn 
something by-and-by. But this device of yours is quite too shallow 
to be effective. 

‘The President,” say they, ‘‘is our man; we strike at him.” 

Lay on, gentlemen, with all your might. It is but the Lilliputian 
venting his spleen on Vulcan’s anvil. The harder you strike, with the 
more force will your tiny hammer recoil upon your own heads. 

The reviewers deny that all the Roman Catholic schools in this 
country are controlled by the Jesuits. And what is the evidence 
adduced in proof of their assertion? The Roman Catholic Almanac, 
forsooth! which tells of two colleges in Maryland which the review- 
ers say are rivals of the Jesuit college at Georgetown; and farther, 
that the female schools are under the control of the bishops. 

We hope you will excuse us, gentlemen; but such evidence is not 
satisfactory to us. Such a story “will do for the marines, but common 
suilors know better.’’ It is too much like “ Ask my brother if (ma 
thief.” Why, nothing is more evident to the reading world than that the 
Roman Catholic bishops themselves are under the influence of the Jesuit 
society. And as to their female schools, (it matters nothing by what name 
they are called—whether it be ‘the Sisters of St. Joseph,” ‘‘ Carmelite 
Sisters,”’ ‘‘ the Visitation of the Blessed Virgin,” ‘‘ Ladies of the Sacred 
Heart,’’ or anything else,) it is almost notorious that all of them are the 
emissaries of the Jesuits. Indeed, in newspapers in Roman Catholic 
countries, where they are better understood than in this country, they 
are called ‘‘ Jesuitesses ;”” and recently, when a number of them (Ladies 
of the Sacred Heart) attempted to establish a school in a town in Tus- 
cany, the inhabitants were inspired with such dread at their approach, 
that they rose en masse, and compelled them to retire before they had 
cleverly taken possession of their establishment. All these people were 
papists; yet their sole objection to those ladies was, that they were ‘‘ Jes- 
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uitesses.’ If they are not such, how happens it that almost, if not 
quite, always, wherever there is a Jesuit college, there, in juxta-posi- 
tion you find one of these female schools? 

In our treatise we say, ‘while the Jesuits compass sea and land to 
bring the children of Protestants into their schools, you never find a Ro- 
man Catholic youth at a Protestant college.” This the Jesuit review- 
ers style, with their accustomed courtesy, ‘‘a fulsehood’’—an argument, 
judging from the style of the reviewers in general, more cogent by 
far, in their estimation, than anything else in their power to adduce. 
With this mode of argument we admit ourselves to be foiled, and 
have nothing to reply to7z#. But they do not rely altogether on this. 
By way of sustaining that chiefest of their arguments, they refer with 
wonderful triumph to a case. And what is it? Behold! they tell us that 
the late Judge Gaston graduated at Princeton college, while the Jesuit 
school at Georgetown was nothing more than a grammar school! They 
might have added, we are very confident, with strict propriety, and be- 
fore there was a Jesuit college in the United States. They say they 
could name more; but they do not; and they do not pretend to refer 
to asingle youth, having Roman Catholic parents or guardian, who is 
at the present time a student in any Protestant college in the United 
Stutes. It would be strange, indeed, if they could not do this! Well, 
we are fully satisfied, strange as it may appear to heedless Protestants, 
that they cunnot doit. We defy them to do it. 

As to judge Gaston, we have known, ever since our boyhood, that 
he graduated at Princeton, and in the same class with a near relation 
of ours; but he had received his preparatory course at the Jesuit school 
at Georgctown—where, too, his religious principles were formed, or at 
least cultivated, strengthened, and established. 

They deny—by insinuation, not positively—that ‘the teachers in 
the Jesuit schools are, for the most part, unnaturalized foreigners.” 
That they are mostly foreigners, there needs no better evidence than 
their names. The reviewers say: ‘The Catholic priests who come 
from Europe are generally naturalized so soon as they are entitled to 
citizenship.’ We do not deny this to be the rule with their priests in 
general. We do not know. We were speaking of the Jesuits 
teachers in their schools,—and based our assertion on that article of 
their society which forbids them to swear allegiance to any govern- 
ment. We know that the Messrs. Mulledy, Mr. McSherry, and others, 

who have presided at the Georgetown College, though Jesuits, were 
citizens of the United States; but it was because they could not help it. 
They were born in this country. We know, however, that many of 
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the college teachers there are foreigners; and we believe that not one 
of them is naturalized. Look at the university at St. Louis: with the 
exception of the departments of law and medicine, we do not believe 
there is a naturalized citizen among all the professors and teachers 
connected with that institution. 

Of our remark that the Jesuits “have no alliance with republican- 
ism,” the reviewers say: 

‘It strikes us, their enemies in Europe think quite the reverse. 
They have generally denounced them as regicides, and for opposition 
to monarchy. Now, it is certainly strange that they are everywhere 
opposed to the government.” —_ 

It is certainly more true than strange; and we cannot persuade our- 
selves that the reviewers really doubt the fact that the society in ques- 
tion 7s opposed to every government—be it republican or monarchical— 
which is not under their influence. No impartial reader of the history 
of this society can doubt the fact. For what else were they driven 
from every country in Europe? And was not the Pope himself in- 
duced, by the influence of those nations, together with the strong ap- 
prehension for his own supremacy, to abolish the order*—for which 
they soon poisoned him. If there be a fact in the world established 
beyond all question, it is this: that the leading principle of Jesuitism 
is, the universal supremacy of the Romun Catholic hierarchy. This 
they will hardly deny. They hope to subdue all nations to their do- 
minion—to restore that unlimited power and splendor which the 
church once enjoyed. This cannot be done so long as governments 
are independent or free. They must oppose—they must circumvent 
and subvert. And by what means do they expect to effect this? 
What is the great lever with which they hope to move the world? It 
is their schools! Was not this the avowed object of their institution ? 
The reviewers know it was. 

The reviewers say of the Jesuits: ‘‘We happen to know, the most 
of them are full of admiration for that ‘noblest Roman of them all,’ 
HENRY CLAY.” 

This we will not dispute; and—if they will have it so—we doubt 
not the affection is reciprocal. 

The reviewers deny that the rites and ceremonies of the Roman 
church are taught at the Georgetown College. We gave the source of 
our information—the declarations of many who have been students at 
that institution, and the published prospectus. In the prospectus, it is 
clearly stated that the religious services of their church are observed, 
and the — students, though not required to join in them, are, 
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nevertheless, for the sake of discipline, required to give their attendance. 
Now, we would like to know if, with the exception of requiring them 
to join in the practice of their manual exercise and genuflections, 
there could be a more effectual mode of teaching them. Will not 
some of those Protestant lads, out of respect for their tutors and affec- 
tion for their youthful companions, by degrees, without a word of in- 
junction, fall into the habit which is practised all around them, and 
with so much show of sanctity? How is it that children contract the 
habits of their parents and their older brothers and sisters? Who does: 
not know it is far more from example than precept? Let every one 
revert to his own experience, and he will quickly be convinced. - In 
this way, it is well known, (the denial of the reviewers to the con- 
trary notwithstanding,) their rites and ceremonies are taught, and with 
effect; for it cannot be denied that Protestant students do sometimes— 
perhaps we might say, often—fall into the habits and the faith of their 
teachers and companions. We have other evidence. 

A few years ago, a student of Georgetown College, whose father (a 
gentleman for whom, while living, we entertained the warmest regard, 
and for whose memory we cherish the highest respect) had brought 
him many hundreds of miles to place him with the Jesuits—being a 
strict Roman Catholic and of French descent,—this student surprised 
us one day with a call at our office. Without hesitation, he told us he 
had left the college, not to return. We were astonished at hearing 
this—especially on learning that he had left clandestinely,—and in- 
quired as to the cause. His first objection was to the fare—which, 
however, he said he could put up with; but the portion of time em- 
ployed in the studies he wished to pursue was too small to be produc- 
tive of much advantage. To use his own language, “half his time 
was occupied with religious observances, and the other half with sports 
and plays.”’ He said, although brought up a Roman Catholic, he had 
never been accustomed to such incessant praying; that he went there 
to get what was understood by a collegiate education, but, being dis- 
appointed, he had determined to leave; and that he-had no other 
mode of leaving than that of which he had availed himself. We 
pointed out to him the disgrace which would follow him if he left in 
such a manner, and used our utmost efforts to induce him to return 
and make the best he could of matters till he could hear from his 
father. He replied, that it was the impossibility of conveying such 
intelligence to his father as he desired, that had forced him to desert; 
that he could find no means of sending a letter unread by his teachers; 
his father was many hundreds of miles distant, while he was a misera- 
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ble prisoner, without the means of communicating his grievances, and 
consequently without hope of relief; and he would rather die than re- 
turn toremain. We finally prevailed on him not to go home imme- 
diately, but, as he was then at liberty, to write to his father, setting 
forth ali his grievances, and request him to transfer him to some other 
school; to return to the college, and wait patiently for a reply; assu- 
ring him that he might expect a favorable decision. At our desk he 
wrote to his father, we put the letter into the post-office, and in due 
time relief came, and he went to another college—with which, he af- 
terwards informed us, he was well contented. 

Respecting the historical works which the reviewers say are read in 
Georgetown College, we could-almost venture to say—with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of Rollin and Lingard—they are the abridged editions 
used in Normal schools. But why do they discard the larger and 
more perfect histories of the United Staies—Morse’s, Graham’s, Ban- 
croft’s, &c.—substituting Grimshaw’s for them? Why do they discard 
the great standard works of Hume, and Gibbon, and Robinson ?—(the 
latter, though a sectary, not being so exceptionable, of course, for 
Protestant young men as Lingard;) and of the moderns, Sismundi, 
Thiers, and Michelet? Why force Papist works upon Protestant youth, 
when independent historians of no sect are at hand? 

Again, as to moral philosophy: why do they discard Locke, and 
Brown, and Watts, and Dugald Stewart, and Cousin? If we are not 
misinformed, none of these is used in that college, though there are 
not so many Roman Catholic students there as Protestant. 

Quoting our words, ‘‘ their spurious history of the Bible,’ the re- 
viewers say, it ‘‘is no more nor less than the historical books of the 
Bible put into running language.’ But among those books they mix 
up a number which were never owned by the Jews as works of reve- 
lation, and were pronounced uncanonical by the oldest Christian wri- 
ters; and they sacrilegiously claim for them equal authority with the 
rest. And this they teach; and, also, most falsely, that the world is in- 
debted solely to their church for the preservation of the sacred volume 
and the knowledge of its inspiration. This is what we term their spu- 
rious history of the Bible. 

“Their Christian doctrine,’ say the reviewers, ‘‘ does not belong to 
the studies of the Protestant students: so it matters not if it be cor- 
rupt.” 

But it does matter, a great deal; for those Protestant students hear 
the others recite their lessons, and also the explanations, lectures, and 
instructions of the teachers on the subject; and, being young and 
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ignorant, and having confidence in the knowledge of their teachers, it 
were next to a miracle if they do not believe what they hear. We do 
not see, in respect of the effect upon the mind, but that the subject 
had just as well form a part of their studies. 

“Our investigation,” they continue, “so far, has proved one thing, 
if it has done no more—that Mr. Polk would, if he had the power, ex- 
tirpate every vestige of Catholicity from the land.” 

If by ‘“Catholicity” the reviewers mean papacy, we are free to ac- 
knowledge we would ; but not with the same engines which the church 
of Rome employed in the extirpation of Protestantism from Italy, and 
Spain, and Portugal, and France, &c. Instead of the inquisition, fire, 
and sword, as were there employed, we would use no means but moral 
suasion. And this, we do hope, with the aid of education, and that free- 
dom of the press which the late Pope so much feared and hated, will 
have the desired effect. To this end should every friend of liberty, 
every opponent of the union of church and state, labor with all his 
might. And this reminds us of a passage in the encyclical letter of 
the late Pope (Gregory XVI) issued, ex cathedra, the 16th August, 
1832. After speaking of the great injury which his power was sus- 
taining from the liberty of the press and the diffusion of knowledge, 
he adds these words : 

“Nor can we augur more consoling consequences to religion and to 
government from the zeal of some to separate the church from the stute, 
and to burst the bond which unites the priesthood to the empire. For 
it is clear that this union is dreaded by the profane lovers of liberty, 
only because it has never failed to confer prosperity on both.” 

Now, here is a sentiment sent forth from the head of the Roman 
church—spoken by him from the chair, as the church itself—and which 
all true papists are bound to respect and adopt. Gentle reader, what 
think you of this? Our reviewers must swallow it; and whether it go 
down roughly or smoothly, you may judge from the tenor of their de- 
fence of Jesuitism. 

In allusion to the persecutions practised by the church of Rome in 
centuries past, we call (in the treatise) upon the Protestants of this 
country to think of the trials of their forefathers—meaning thereby to 
say, that their posterity would assuredly experience similar treatment, 
should this country ever be subjected to the domination of the papal 
hierarchy. And the reviewers reply by telling how the Roman Cath- 
olics fought by the side of Protestants in our revolution, and how 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton signed the Declaration of Independence. 
_ And well they might do so. They fought for freedom from a tyranni- 
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cal government. They could lose nothing by the issue: they might, 
as indeed they did, gainmuch. We have never denied that their love 
of liberty is as warm as that of any other people—(for all, when they 
are in the minority; for themselves only, when they have superior 
power.) They also name several distinguished foreigners who aided 
in our revolutionary struggle, and who were, as they say, Roman Cath- 
olics. We never denied that Roman Catholics were as brave as other 
people. The mention of Lafayette, however, was unfortunate for 
them. It was Lafayette who said to Professor Morse, ‘‘ /f ever the 
liberty of your country shall be destroyed, it will be by ROMAN 
PRIESTS.” 

As to the aid afforded by the French army in the achievement of 
our independence, which they lug in, we find it difficult to conjecture 
the intended application. They surely don’t mean to say that it is to 
be ascribed to the religion of the French nation! And if they do not 
mean this, what do they mean? For our own part, we never sup- 
posed the French army or French people had any will in the business; 
nor would the King of France ever have sent a man to help our coun- 
try, had it not been for the sake of weakening their hereditary enemy; © 
nor even then, had he supposed a powerful republic would grow out of 
our success. But all this is irrelevant. 

The most serious charge they bring against us is this: 

‘He accuses the late Judge Gaston,” say the reviewers, ‘of per- 
jury. He declares, that great and good man, whom North Carolina so 
fondly loved, and against the purity of whose character none were 
bold enough to breathe suspicion, appealed to high Heaven, under the 
sanction of an oath, to witness a falsehood. That there may be no 
mistake, we quote his own words.” * * * “ We shall show that Mr. 
Polk has wilfully and deliberately falsified the constitution of North 
Carolina.”’ 

After this, the reader will be surprised to learn that the quotation 
made by them does not contain the name of Judge Gaston or North 
Carolina. And he will be still more surprised when we assure him 
that neither the one nor the other occurs a single time in the whole 
treatise which is the subject of their review! Now, we demand of the 
reviewers, What right have you, gentlemen, to interpolate the name 
of Judge Gaston? Why did you so strongly suspect Aim to be the 
person to whom we alluded? Perhaps you will say, the cap fitted him 
so well, you could not imagine it was intended for any other. Well, 
be it so, if you will so have it. 
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But we will not wait for an answer to these questions. The truth is 
manifest. The reviewers had repeatedly seen the same charge, and 
so had we: it had been published repeatedly. Yet they would fain 
induce the public to believe it originated with us! Two or three of 
those publications were before us when we penned the article in ques- 
tion: from them we took the story, and made the quotations. In doing 
so, we acknowledge we committed an error, and we sincerely regret 
it. The constitution of the State was not at the time at hand. But 
we do not plead this as an excuse; for a writer should take nothing 
for granted,—though nothing is more common than the reverse. 

But, while we admit that our statement (in saying that the constitu- 
tion required the officer to take an oath that he believed in the truth of 
the Protestant religion) is not literally correct, we maintain that it is 
substantially true. On this point we join issue with the reviewers, 
and will argue the question. We will see what plain common-sense 
argument can do against special pleading and Jesuitism, scurrility and 
blackguardism.—[ To be concluded in the next number. | 



























Notre.—The remarks of the Jesuits on our article in the January 
number on the subject of Roman Catholic toleration during the pro- 
prietary government of Maryland, have come to hand, and will be at- 
tended to. 







THE WINNEBAGOES. 










We have on hand several valuable communications which we would 
be glad to present to our readers in this number, but are compelled to 
defer them. Among them is a letter from the Rev. D. Lowry, super- 
intendent of the Winnebago school, dated the 8th July, and from 
which we give below an extract. We hope to present hereafter at 
least a part of the articles to which he refers. The specimens of wri- 
ting sent are seventeen in number, and are excellent: 

‘“‘T have this day mailed two numbers of the ‘Banner of Peace,’ (a 
dl paper published at Lebanon, Ten.,) in which you will find two pieces 
if published by me last winter that will afford a few facts which may be 
Ly of service. I have recently addressed a letter to Hon Mr. White in 
the same paper, replying to his speech in Congress in February last, in 
which he urges the claims of the papists to the exclusive control of the 
Winnebagoes, &c. Dr. Cossitt, Editor of the ‘ Banner,’ has just been 
requested to send you the paper containing said letter, as it has not 
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yet reached me. He will no doubt attend to this request; and it is 
hoped that paper, with those now sent, will enable you to prosecute 
the work undertaken. 

‘Mr. White, you will remember, stated, on the floor of Congress, 
that not a “solitary individual of the Winnebagoes had been taught to 
read, write, or cipher”’ at the school. You have herewith samples of 
the children’s writing. Those marked thus * are half-breeds. All the 
others are full Indians. Several children are now absent from school 
whose specimens of writing would be equally creditable with those 
sent you. If a papist ever taught a Winnebago the alphabet, I don’t 
know it. It is a notorious fact, too, that all the adult half-breeds now 
in the Indian country that can read and write, were taught at Protest- 
ant mission schools at Green Bay and elsewhere. Not a word was 
ever heard about educating the Winnebagoes, till Gen. Street, a Cum- 
berland Presbyterian, (and their agent,) fought his way through much 
opposition, and got the present education fund provided. Then the 
papists began to bleed with anxiety for the tribe, and have ever since 
been maneuvring to get the school in possession. Judge Herring, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs in 1835, positively refused them. Still, 
with every change in the War Office, their efforts have been renewed. 

‘You will find inclosed a little newspaper, published by Mr. Cre- 
tin, in this vicinity, on a ‘hand press.’ This gentleman is a priest, 
and now an applicant for a division of the school fund; and it is said 
the Democratic party in Iowa will be in danger if his request should 
not be granted. I, however, do not think so, but believe more would 
be lost than gained to the party by such a step. Mr. Cretin, you will 
remember, is represented as one of the martyrs of persecution by gov- 
ernment officers in the Indian country; while, in truth, he was unin- 
terruptedly warring upon the tribe with the pulpit and press—publish- 
ing sentiments and making appeals to inflame the savage mind towards 
the government. Note the last two paragraphst. He was never pro- 
hibited from teaching the Indians in their own language. 

‘In my letter to Mr. White, I refer to this conduct, but do not posi- 
tively say that he (Cretin) was the author of the paper inclosed. I 
have since learned, however, that he was ; and you may say so, if you 
choose, with the use of my name. He has discontinued his paper, 
but is still in the Indian country, pretending to preach; but he gets no 
attention from the Indians. 





} Of the little paper. 
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«The only obstacle thrown in the way of papist operations with the 
Indians by Gov. Chambers, or anybody else, was to say they must not 
teach a school in the vicinity of the one here. Why should they desire 
to do so? The Indians here are well provided for and satisfied, while 
large bands elsewhere are entirely without schools. The object was, 
to get as near as possible to the government school with theirs, com- 
mence war up it, draw the children from it, and then the Money. 

“The letters, &c., which are republished, purporting to be from 
Winnebago chiefs, are from a number of reckless Indians, with one or 
two exceptions, and the signatures obtained without any formal coun- 
cil of the nation; and some of the witnesses have told me that the 
papers were not explained in their presence to the Indians that signed 
them. 

‘The idea seems to have obtained at Washington that there was a 
great sectarian struggle about the Winnebago school. Not so: the 
contest is with the papists: all others are well pleased with the 
school.” 

We regret that we have not room to insert the whole of the paper 
inclosed in Mr. Lowry’s letter. It purports to be ‘‘a little journal 
consecrated to the interests and the instruction, moral and religious, of 
the Winabagoes tribe—edited and well understood by Wakan-aka, 
Chief.” The-following are the ‘last two paragraphs” referred to by 
Mr. Lowry : 

*¢ By this little newspaper, like the white, we shall make acquainted 
soon, and directly by ourselves, with our claims or grievances, not only 
our great father of Washington, but also those who are above him, 
who elect and govern him—the American people; among whom are 
so many true friends and defenders of liberty for all—implacable ene- 
mies of any kind of violence and abuse of authority: and surely we 
shall obtain redress. 

‘This paper shall speak our own language, when permission to 
teach our children to read in their mother tongue shall be granted. 
Then very useful instructions will be given to all of us.” 





